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ABSTRACT 

The study investigated the adoption behavior of 100 
strawberry growers (including 32 Mennonites and 23 Japanese) in the 
lower Fraser Valley of British Columbia. Adoption of six selected 
practices was examined in relation to socioeconomic characteristics 
and ethnicity. Findings included the following: (1) ethnic groups 

differed significantly on educational background and 15 other 
socioeconomic factors as well as on adoption; (2) adoption averaged 
about 70%, with innovators and early adopters indicating 100% 
adoption for all innovations; (3) 74% of respondents with more than 

eight year of education, and 47% of those with less, were in the 
higher adoption categories; (4) situational factors were an important 
factor for both rejection and slow adoption; (5) participants in 
agricultural adult education courses tended to be innovators, early 
adopters, or early majority; (6) farm size and value, agricultural 
income, total income, and age (especially ages 20-34) correlated 
strongly with adoption. (Sixty tables and 29 references are 
included.) (LY) 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



The progressive modernization of the agricultural sector of the 
Canadian economy is reflected in an increasing capitalization and market 
orientation. The pace at which agricultural development follows progress 
in the industrial sector of the economy is governed to some extent by the 
rate at which the farmer accepts and uses technological innovations rel- 
eased by scientific discovery. Such acceptance of innovations will, in a 
large measure, determine the progress of agriculture, the level of agricul- 
tural income, and the relative socio-economic status of the farm family. 

In the main, the ’’modern" farmer in Canada is but a small proportion of the 
total number of farmers who operate generally small and uneconomic farm 
units . 

The acceptance of agricultural innovations by farm operators is a 
complex process subject to variable influence by many factors and forces. 
Among such can be listed the personal characteristics of the farmer himself; 
his access to and use of various sources of information; his adoptive behav- 

i 

iour as measured by his response to an innovation; and the nature of the innov 
ation itself. There is a slowly accummulating body of information leading to 
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an understanding of the whole question of the adoption of innovations, never- 
theless, there are particular aspects of the question that require further 
exploration. 

The study reported here is concerned principally with the innovation 
response behaviour of a group of strawberry growers in the Lower Fraser 
Valley of British Columbia. 1 Particular attention is paid to the ethnic origin 
of the growers since this was an identifiable variable in the population studied. 



THE SETTING 

The Fraser Valley is a portion of the Lower Coast Area in British 
Columbia. It is about 20 miles wide and extends eastward some 100 miles 
from the Strait of Georgia. The valley is bound by the Coast Range on the 
north, the Cascade Mountains in the east and the International Boundary (49th 
Parallel) in the South. In general, the valley is flat to undulating with a few 
hills exceeding 1, 000 feet. 

The area is characterized by a marine climate with dry warm sum- 
mers and humid mild winters. In January the mean temperature ranges from 
32° F to 37° F with a mean range from 62° F to 65°F in July. The number of 
frost free days averages between 180 and 214 but this long period is off-set 
by cool summers which restricts the growing of heat-loving crops. Annual 
precipitation reflects the influence of the mountains with annual rainfall 
ranging from 36.3 inches on the coast to 64.4 inches against the mountains. 
Most of the rain occurs in the autumn and winter with summer rainfall rarely 
exceeding 13 inches during the period from May to September. 

The lowland soils are predominantly recent silty, clayey flood plain, 
and deltaic deposits of the rivers. The higher portions of the valley are for- 
est upland soils. 

1 For a companion study of the same population see: E.P. Alleyne and Coolie 
Verner, Interpersonal Communications and the Adoption of Innovations. 
Vancouver: Department of Agricultural Economics, University of British 
Columbia, 1969. 
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Although the Fraser Valley is endowed with many favourable factors 
for agriculture, there are certain climatic and physical factors which necess- 
itate definite management techniques such as high water tables and slow per- 
colation which result in poor drainage. During the summer, many of the 
Gleysolic and higher textured Regosolic soils require supplemental irrigation. 



THE STRAWBERRY INDUSTRY 

The commercial production of strawberries in the Fraser Valley 
began before the first World War. At that time it tended to concentrate on the 
north side of the valley and was largely in the hands of Japanese farmers. At 
present, production is more widespread with the concentration primarily on 
the south side of the valley and there is now greater ethnic variation among 
the population of growers. 

Data on crop acreages indicate considerable fluctuation over the years. 
Acreage increased from about 1, 100 acres in 1920 to 1,800 acres in 1922, but 
declined to 1,400 acres by 1932. The highest acreage ever recorded was 3, 170 
acres in 1950 which declined to 1, 350 acres in 1963. An estimated 1,650 acres 
were planted in strawberries in 1967. While a decline in the tonnage of berries 
produced usually followed a decrease in acreage, recently an increased prod- 
uctivity has been reflected in an increased tonnage despite a decline in acreage 
from 1960 to 1964. Comparing data for 1934 and 1964, there was a 35. 8 per 
cent drop in acreage, but the tonnage increased by 33.0 per cent. Compared to 
an average yield of 1. 5 tons of fruit per acre in the 1920's, today's average 
yield exceeds 3 tons per acre. The number of growers is declining but the aver- 
age acreage is increasing. 

In 1961, small fruit production in the Fraser Valley ranked third in 
crop product value and eighth among all crop and livestock products. The valley 
accounted for 73.3 per cent of the total production and for 75.2 per cent of the 
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